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a * lease' of Kiaochau, France of Kwang-chau-wan, and
Great Britain of Wei-hai-wei. Germany, meanwhile, had
in 1884 definitely embarked upon a policy of colonial expan-
sion in Africa, and in 1890 concluded a treaty with Great
Britain delimiting the boundaries of the German Colonies in
East and South-West Africa.1
These bare facts are sufficiently indicative of the change
in world-politics;  but more significant still was the war
between the United States and Spain and the
TT C A
^                 results following thereon (1898). Hitherto
the United States, while warning off the European Powers
from interference on the American Continent, had carefully
abstained from anything which might involve them in the
complications of a foreign policy. The occupation of Cuba
and the annexation of the Philippines announced to the
world a new departure. Henceforward the United States
was to be reckoned among the ' Powers', a fact further
emphasized by their participation in the Hague Conferences
and in the international expedition organized for the sup-
pression of the Boxer insurrection in China in 1900. It is
noticeable that in the mixed contingent which in that year
marched to Pekin, Japanese troops also were to be found
side by side with the forces of the European Powers.
It would be out of place to do more than hint at these
significant events. They obviously heralded the approach
THE                  of a new era hi world history. They marked
NATIONALITY not so much the close of the nineteenth cen-
PRINCIPLE t ^ the fo^ of the twentieth4 The
period with which this book is concerned historically ended
with the great events of 1870-1871. Passing reference has
been made to some subsequent events simply for the purpose
of throwing into bolder relief the characteristic work of the
nineteenth century. That work consisted in the revelation
of the potent f orae of nationality as a principle of unification
and a principle of disruption. Liberated by the French
Revolution and emphasized by the Napoleonic wars, that
principle found its most conspicuous illustration in the
1 See note i, p. 206.